THE   FRENCH  MARRIAGE
the sanctity of the royal seal, opened the packet and read the letters, hurried back to James and demanded a drastic revision. Such an action leaves little doubt as to who was the real ruler of the country. Poor James was forced to alter most of the letter, but on the point of the article his remaining shred of spirit made him take a firm stand. He did go so far as to allow Buckingham to inform Richelieu that he would re-word his original letter and guarantee more definitely the privileges of the Roman Catholics in England. But such evasions of the issue cut no ice with Richelieu, who would accept nothing less than a full and formal agreement.
At this point James and Charles would have recalled the ambassadors and broken off the negotiations, but Buckingham, by now frantic in his desire to secure the French alliance, used his powerful influence to break down their opposition, whilst Effiat was constantly at his side suggesting one idea after another. The outcome of all this diplomacy was that James consented to agree to the French demands, though he still insisted that the agreement must be in the form of a letter. As a formality, the consent of the Council was to be obtained, so that Buckingham might be protected from the certain fury of Parliament in the next session.
It was now the middle of September and at the prorogation James had given his word to summon Parliament on November and. Yet how was he to face the nation's representatives with the recusancy laws already relaxed on the a;uthority of his Privy Council? The meeting was accordingly delayed until February 26th, on the pretext that the increase of the plague in London had made it an unsuitable occasion for an assembly, but a more truthful reason was given by Buckingham himself in a letter to Nithsdale, written in October, expressing the hope that 'the respect
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